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three days (camel-journey) to the s.w. of Eiadh. I visited that province (the 
Afladj), and can affirm that there is no direct valley communication between 
the Wadi Hanifeh (and consequently the Wadi Solei and supposed Aftan) and 
the Wadi Dowasir. So that the valley-line up to Kelaat Bischa and Aasir is 
cut off. There is a track indeed which leads thither from Eiadh, but has to 
ascend the Djebel Toweik. 

5. As for the valley from Harik, I have already mentioned it. And I have 
too much reason to know it, having lain hidden for three anxious days in one 
of its winding recesses. It is the Wadi Solei. The Arabs say that beyond 
Harik, to the s., it is lost in the Dahna, or great sandy desert of the s. Of 
which (D.V.) more hereafter. 

Note. — In all the true Nedjed (which consists of the provinces of Sedeir, 
Wochem, Afladj, and Aaredh — in a word, in the mountainous plateau, of an 
oval form called Djebel Toweik, and excludes the Yemameh, Khorj, and Harik 
to the s., Hasa to the e., and Ouadi Dowasir and Kasim to the s.w. and n.w., 
all these provinces being only called Nedjed, improperly, and by a sort of 
aggregative confusion), I have met with only one running stream — I mean 
running even in summer, and not as a mere winter-torrent. This one privi- 
leged stream was in the interior of the province of Sedeir, and high up in the 
steppes of Toweik. It had its rise at about three hours' distance from Mejmaa, 
the principal town of the province. Poor little thing ! flowing out of its dark 
pool between its narrow and stony banks, it seemed almost as much surprised 
at finding itself thus straying to a distance from its source as I was at seeing it. 
Nor did it go far ; the gardens of Djeladjil, at a short day's distance, being des- 
tined to absorb it — happy, doubtless, in thus devoting its brief existence to the 
service of one of the most ancient towns of Central Arabia. 

Nor did I hear of any other. As for the water-pprings, often very abundant, 
of the Hasa and Kathif, they belong to quite another level, that of the sea- 
coast. Their origin is doubtless in the waters of the central plateau — there 
absorbed under ground, and here bvirsting out into daylight at a level of 
several hundred feet below the Nedjed. Those of Oman, again, belong exclu- 
sively to its high mountain-range, from which they reach to the sea. And a 
few of them, as well as all, or almost all, of. Hasa and Kathif, are of a very 
high temperature. Omm Sabaa, a large source to the north of Hofhouf, at 
about 6 miles' distance, is so hot as hardly to permit one to dip one's hand 
in it. 

W. G. Palgbave, S. J. 

Paris, 3rd March, 1864. 

P.S. — It is a curious coincidence that I had been much prepossessed with the 
idea of Wadi Aftan and looked forward to exploring it. But when, from the 
heights above Eiadh, I first saw (on the morning of 13th Oct., 1862) the long 
blue range of Djebel Toweik far in the e., stretching due u. and s. between us 
and the Hasa, as far as eye could reach, I felt my hopes fade away ; and my 
subsequent explorations only confirmed the effect produced by the first general 
and distant outline of that region. W. G. P. 



3. Notes on the Language of South Africa. 

Extract of Letter from le Command. Doh Jorge de Figaniebe, h.c.m.r.g.s. 

(Communicated by the Chevalier Duprat, F.R.G.S., H.M.F.M.'s Consul in 

London.) 

I am persuaded there is no similarity between the two languages of 
Angola and Mozambique. 

For the study of the languages " Ambunda" and " Congueza," we have the 
following works : — 
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' Dictionary of the Bunda's Language, or Angolense ; translated into Portu- 
guese and Latin.' Lisbon, 1804. 

' Collection of Grammatical Observations upon the Bunda Language of 
Angola; to which is added a Brief Dictionary of the Congueza Language ; to 
which is added a Fourth Column, containing the Words of the Bunda's Lan- 
guage similar to those of the Congueza.' Lisbon, 1805. 

Each work was composed by Friar Bernardo Maria de Cannacatim, Apostolic 
Missionary of the Angola and Congo Mission. 

' Art of the Angola Language.' Lisbon, 1697. By the Jesuit Pedro Dias. 

' The Nation of Angola sufficiently instructed in the Mysteries of our Holy 
Faith.' Lisbon, 1642. By the Jesuit Antonio de Conto. 

' Christian Doctrine, newly translated in the Language of the Kingdom of 
Congo, by order of Padre Matheus Cordozo, Theologist of the Company of 
Jesus.' Lisbon, 1624. Published at Rome in the year 1650. 

' Explanation of the Christian Doctrine in Portuguese and Angolense, for 
the use or the Missions in the Interior of Angola.' Lisbon, 1855. Repro- 
duction of another in Latin, Ambunda, and Portuguese, printed in the year 
1784, supposed to be in Rome ; with a print by Francesco de Saelis Ferreira; 
and an Appendix, forming a Guide of Conversation in the two languages, Por- 
tuguese and Angolense. 

With respect to the languages of Mozambique, Sebastiao Xavier Botetho, at 
page 386 of his excellent work ' Statistical Memorandum upon the Portu- 
guese Dominions of Oriental Africa,' printed in 1835, has the following : "As 
it is very difficult to discover the origin of the languages spoken by the 
various people of Oriental Africa, we are of opinion, founded on the best 
authority, that the Caffre language is the common origin of the languages of 
all this region, but divided into so many dialects that the various tribes are 
almost entirely unintelligible to one another." 

When the Arabs took possession of this part of the globe, they gave to 
the nations the name of Caffres, or Unbelievers of the Koran, and at the same 
time imposed on them their habits and their language, which is very different 
from the language spoken by the Moors of Morocco and of all the Barbary 
coast ; so that we now find considerable similarity between many Arab and 
Caffre words. 

Generally, the Caffre dialects are composed of words very short, sweet, and 
sonorous, as they are very rich in vowels, simple, and open, pronounced with 
a sharp accent on the penultimate syllable ; not through the nose nor guttural, 
with the exception of the Hottentot's dialect, which is spoken through the 
nose and the throat, some of these being even pronounced with a whistling sound 
entirely unknown in European languages. The dialect of the Caffres of Santa 
Luzia river, in the territories of the King Capela Inyack and Matola, and at the 
Bay of Sourenco Marques, is derived from the dialect Makove, having all of 
them their common origin in the language of Hottentots ; they keep the nasal 
sound as well as the guttural, but they differ in the accentuation and termina- 
tion of the words. 

The natives of Inhambane, the Landins, and those who inhabit the low and 
high " Quiteve," pronounce their words with greater suavity, and their dialect 
is a mixture of the language of Monamotapa and Matibana. All the Caffre 
inhabitants of the lands near the mountains of " Lupata " have dialects derived 
from the Monomotapa, such as the dialect Mongo, used by the Caffres who live 
near Rios de Senna ; the dialect Bororo, used by the Caffres of the same name 
who inhabit the lands between " Rios di Senna " and " Tete," the most civi- 
lised of all the Caffres, and the only one that observe some rules of syntax in 
their discourses ; the dialect Moviza, which is almost the pure Monomotapa, 
because those Caffres traffic continually throughout all that immense region ; 
the dialect Maravi, the population using which inhabit one-half of that large 
tract which extends to Algoa. 
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The natives of the kingdom of Zinganissa, Cotango, and Abutua speak, with 
very little difference, the Monomotapa language. It should be noted that this 
language is more cultivated than all the others, as it can boast of particles. 

The Caffres of Tete, Senna, and Quilimane have dialects derved from this 
same language, mixed with words of other dialects of Caffres in the neighbour- 
hood, but with so little affinity that they do not understand one another. Of 
all the dialects of the Caffres, but very few are understood away from the 
territories that they inhabit. 

At Quilimane, in the interior and along the coast, are the territories of 
Matibana, now incorporated in the kingdom of Macua ; and farther in the 
interior there is the kingdom of Mojan, comprehending an immense territory 
extending to the coast of Mozambique, possessed by a great many chiefs, as far 
as the neighbourhood of Melinde, and southward to the mouth of the Zambezi 
river. 

All these Caffres, by contact with the Arabs of Quitangonha and Sancedo, with 
whom their territories are conterminous, and by the neighbourhood of the Portu- 
guese, to whom they are subjects and tributaries, have mixed their language, 
which is Monomotapa, with Arabic words and Portuguese, altered in the termi- 
nations, augmented with particles so various that each of those people has a par- 
ticular dialect, except the Macuas, who live near the sea, whose language is also 
that of the Caffres of Quiloa, Sofala, and Mozambique. Near the kingdom Macua 
is that of Maurusa, a savage nation, which in the sixteenth century invaded 
Quiloa, Melinde, and all the coast of Zanzibar. Their language is entirely 
unknown, and quite different from all the others in accentuation and pronun- 
ciation. The general opinion is that it is derived from the Macua, Hottentot, 
and Arabic language, as spoken by the Caffres of Mogadoxo, Tungene, and 
as far as the coast of Mombaca (Mombas), in the middle of which are 
situated their territories ; besides, the language Majojo, spoken by the natives 
of Mombaca, Tungue, the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, Monfia, Angvane, Co- 
moro, and Mulali is a mixture of the dialect Macua and of the Arabic idioma, 
but very much corrupted. The inhabitants of our islands of Cabo Delgado 
speak this dialect with very little difference. 
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